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Week Ending Friday, May 11, 1990 


Remarks at the State University 
Commencement Ceremony in 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


May 4, 1990 


Thank you so much for that warm wel- 
come. And thank you, Governor Bellmon, 
my long-time friend; President Campbell, 
you, sir, for your wonderful hospitality. And 
Senator Don Nickles, my collaborator and 
colleague up in Washington, DC; Congress- 
man Wes Watkins, another graduate of this 
great institution—Bellmon, ’42; Nickles, ’71; 
Watkins, 60. I am delighted to be with 
these three distinguished public servants. I 
want to congratulate Chief Wilma Mankiller 
and Mr. Donnelly, the recipients of the cov- 
eted Bennett Awards, and say how proud I 
am of them. And salute the regents; the 
administrators; the faculty; the parents; Liz 
Taylor, right here; and most of all, O.S.U.’s 
centennial graduating class. Congratulations 
to each and every single one of you. I’m 
sorry Barbara couldn’t be with me here. 
She did tell me to get a beer and some 
cheese fries over at Eskimo Joe’s. Hoping at 
the same time they have enough T-shirts 
for all the grandchildren. 

You know, when graduates of my vintage 
were sitting through ceremonies like this, 
right after the Second World War, we faced 
a world of changes, full of potential and 
new possibilities. Barbara and I got into a 
red two-door Studebaker—you still drive 
those, don’t you, around here? [Laughter] 
But nevertheless, we drove from Connecti- 
cut down to west Texas. I’ve often won- 
dered how far I’d gone if I’d made it on up 
to Oklahoma. 

Postwar America was ready back then in 
1948 for peace and prosperity. But while 
the free world was recovering, the nations 
of Eastern Europe were being “consolidat- 
ed” behind an Iron Curtain. So began four 
decades of division in Europe—40 long 
years of suspicion between two superpow- 
ers, the Soviet Union and the United States. 
And today you also graduate at an end of an 


era of conflict—but a contest of a different 
kind, a cold and abstract war of words and 
walls. Now Europe and the world have en- 
tered a new era: the Age of Freedom. 

I hope you'll forgive me if I use this great 
forum at your great university to handle a 
subject of a very serious nature. It may be a 
little longer than you want to hear. I re- 
member the graduation at Yale University, 
my school. The man giving the graduation 
speech got up and said, “Y is for youth.” 
And he talked about 25 minutes. “A is for 
altruism.” Another 32 minutes. “L is loyal- 
ty.” Brushed that one off in 20 minutes. “E 
is for excellence.” And when he finished, 
there was one kid out here in the audi- 
ence—everyone else had fled. He looked 
like he was praying. And the speaker said to 
him, “Well, I’m glad you’re saying a prayer. 
What are you praying for, son?” He said, 
“I’m praying to God and giving thanks that 
you didn’t go to Oklahoma State Universi- 
ty.” [Laughter] 

But I want you to bear with me because 
I'll be reflecting on the power and potential 
of democratic changes in several of these 
commencement addresses that I make this 
year. I begin today—my very first, at your 
great university—with a few words on the 
changes and America’s place in the new 
Europe. A few of you may be wondering 
what a continent 4,000 miles away has to do 
with your class and you. Throughout our 
history, great upheavals in Europe have 
forced the American people to respond, to 
make deep judgments about the part we 
should play in European affairs. This has 
been true from the time of the French Rev- 
olution and the wars which followed it, to 
World War I and the flawed peace which 
ended it, on to the Second World War and 
the creation of the postwar order. I believe 
that now we are poised at another such 
moment—a critical time in our strategic re- 
lationship with our neighbors across the At- 
lantic. 

Many of the graduates of America’s Class 
of 1916 have wondered why the faraway 
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war making headlines in their newspapers 
would have anything to do with them. They 
might have agreed with President Wilson, 
who that year said, “We are not interested” 
in the causes of the war, in “the obscure 
foundations from which its stupendous flood 
has burst forth.” But a year later those class- 
mates and their country were swept up in 
the torrent, carrying them to the horror of 
the trenches in France. Yet after the war, 
we again turned away from active involve- 
ment in European affairs. Instead, we spon- 
sored a treaty to outlaw war and then, as 
the outlaws gained strength, the United 
States passed new neutrality laws. Another 
generation of Americans sat in the bright 
sun of commencement ceremonies at col- 
leges all across our country, thinking war in 
Europe would somehow pass them by. But 
when war came, they paid an awful price, a 
horrible price for America’s isolation. Then 
when the war ended, those students who— 
no longer questioned our role in the future 
of Europe. They no longer asked what 
Europe had to do with them because they 
knew the answer—everything. 

About a year ago in Germany, I defined 
the kind of Europe our country is commit- 
ted to: a peaceful, stable Europe, a Europe 
what I call whole and free. Today that goal 
is within our reach. We’re entering a new 
Age of Freedom in a time of uncertainty, 
but great hope. Emerging democracies in 
Eastern Europe are going through social, 
political, and economic transformations 
shaking loose stagnant, centralized bureauc- 
racies that have smothered initiative for 
generations. In this time of transition, 
moving away from the postwar era and 
beyond containment, we cannot know what 
choices the people of Eastern Europe will 
make for their future. The process of 
change in the Soviet Union is also still un- 
finished. It will be crucial to see, for exam- 
ple, whether Moscow chooses coercion or 
peaceful dialog in responding to the aspira- 
tions of the Lithuanian people and nation- 
alities within the Soviet Union. The only 
noble answer lies in a dialog that results in 
unencumbered self-determination for Lith- 
uania. 

President Gorbachev has made profound 
progress in his country—reforms so funda- 
mental that the clock cannot be turned 
back. And yet neither can we turn the 
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clock ahead to know for sure what kind of 
country the Soviet Union will be in years to 
come. And for the sake of the future we 
share with Europe, our policies and pres- 
ence must be appropriate for this period of 
transition, with a constancy and reliability 
that will reassure our friends, both old and 
new. 

My European colleagues want the United 
States to be a part of Europe’s future. And I 
believe they’re right. The United States 
should remain a European power in the 
broadest sense: politically, militarily, eco- 
nomically. And as part of our global respon- 
sibilities the foundation for America’s 
peaceful engagement in Europe has been 
and will continue to be NATO. Recognizing 
in peace what we’d learned from war, we 
joined with the free nations of Europe to 
form an Atlantic community, an enduring 
political compact. Our engagement in 
Europe has meant that Europeans accept 
America as part of their continent’s future, 
taking our interests into account across the 
board. Our commitment is not just in de- 
fense; it must be a well-balanced mix of 
involvement in all dimensions of European 
affairs. Because of our political commitment 
to peace in Europe, there hasn’t been a war 
on the continent in 45 years. Think of your 
history books—not a war on the continent 
in 45 years. This long peace should be 
viewed through the long lens of history 
then. Europe has now experienced the 
longest uninterrupted period of internation- 
al peace in the recorded history of that con- 
tinent. The alliance is now ready to build 
on that historic achievement and define its 
objectives for the next century. So, the alli- 
ance must join together to craft a new 
Western strategy for new and changing 
times. 

Having consulted intensively with Prime 
Minister Thatcher recently there in Bermu- 
da, and President Mitterrand in Key Largo 
in Florida, and Chancellor Helmut Kohl up 
in Camp David, and then by telephone or 
cable with NATO Secretary General 
Woerner and all of my other allied col- 
leagues, I am now calling for an early 
summit of all NATO leaders. Margaret 
Thatcher, one of freedom’s greatest cham- 
pions of the last decade, told me that while 
NATO has been fantastically successful, we 
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should be ready now to face new chal- 
lenges. The time is right for the alliance to 
act. The fundamental purpose of this 
summit should be to launch a wide-ranging 
NATO strategy review for the transformed 
Europe of the 1990’s. And to my NATO 
colleagues, I suggest that our summit direct 
this review by addressing four critical 
points: One, the political role that NATO 
can play in Europe. Two, the conventional 
forces the alliance will need in the time 
ahead and NATO’s goal for conventional 
arms control. Three, the role of nuclear 
weapons based in Europe and Western ob- 
jectives in new nuclear arms control negoti- 
ations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. And four, strengthening the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, CSCE, to reinforce NATO and help 
protect democratic values in a Europe that 
is whole and free. 

Now, the first task the NATO summit 
should consider is the future political mis- 
sion of the alliance. As military threats fade, 
the political dimension of NATO’s work— 
always there but seldom noticed—becomes 
prominent. And so, at the NATO summit 


we should look for ways to help our 


German friends sustain freedom and 
achieve German unity, something which we 
and our allies have supported for over 40 
years. And we should reaffirm the impor- 
tance of keeping a united Germany as a full 
member of NATO. The alliance needs to 
find ways to work more closely with a vig- 
orous European Community that is rightly 
asserting its own distinct views. And in 
Eastern Europe, governments once our ad- 
versaries are now our partners in building a 
new continent. And so, we must also talk 
about how to encourage further peaceful 
democratic change in Eastern Europe and 
inside the Soviet Union. 

But even as NATO gives more emphasis 
to its political mission, its guarantee of Eu- 
ropean security must remain firm. You see, 
our enemy today—if you think about it, 
what’s the enemy today—our enemy today 
is uncertainty and instability. And so, the 
alliance will need to maintain a sound, col- 
lective military structure, with forces in the 
field backed by larger forces that can be 
called upon in some crisis. 

And which brings me then to the second 
task for the NATO summit: a review of how 


the alliance should plan its conventional de- 
fenses. While we need to recognize that it 
will take some time before the Soviet mili- 
tary presence is gone from Eastern 
Europe-—before those Soviet troops are 
taken out of Eastern Europe and before the 
major reductions contemplated by both 
sides can be implemented—we need to de- 
velop our strategy for that world now. Ob- 
viously, as I look at the equation, Soviet 
actions—what the Russians do—will be criti- 
cal. Yet even after all the planned reduc- 
tions in its forces are complete, even if our 
current arms control proposals are agreed 
and implemented, the Soviet military will 
still field forces dwarfing those of any other 
single European State—armed with thou- 
sands of nuclear weapons. Militarily signifi- 
cant U.S. forces must remain on the other 
side of the Atlantic for as long as our allies 
want and need them. And these forces 
demonstrate, as no words can, the enduring 
political compact that binds America’s fate 
with Europe’s democracies. 

If the Soviet withdrawal continues and 
our arms control efforts are successful, we 
must plan for a different kind of military 
presence focused less on the danger of an 
immediate outbreak of war. And we must 
promote long-term stability and prevent 
crises from escalating by relying on reduced 
forces that show our capability and our 
readiness to respond to whatever may arise. 
The Conventional Forces in Europe Treaty 
which we have proposed would be the most 
ambitious conventional arms control agree- 
ment ever concluded. And we must finish 
the work on this treaty soon and plan to 
sign it at the CSCE summit this fall. But at 
the NATO summit we need to look further 
ahead, preparing follow-on negotiations 
after the conclusion of a CFE treaty. The 
NATO summit should develop the alliance’s 
objectives for these talks. 

Third, the NATO summit should also 
assess the future of U.S. nuclear forces in 
Europe. As democracy blooms in Eastern 
Europe and as Soviet troops return home 
and tanks are destroyed, dismantled, there 
is less need for nuclear systems of the short- 
est range. The NATO summit should accel- 
erate ongoing work within the alliance to 
determine the minimum number and types 
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of weapons that will be needed to deter 
war, credibly and effectively. 

In light of these new political conditions, 
and the limited range and flexibility of 
these short-range nuclear missile forces 
based in Europe, I’ve reviewed our plan to 
produce and deploy newer, more modern, 
short-range nuclear missiles to replace the 
Lance system that’s now in Europe. And 
we've almost finished the R&D, research 
and development work, for these new mis- 
siles. But I’ve decided, after consultation 
with our allies, to terminate the follow-on to 
Lance program. I’ve also decided to cancel 
any further modernization of U.S. nuclear 
artillery shells deployed in Europe. There 
are still short-range U.S—and many more 
Soviet—nuclear missile systems deployed in 
Europe. And we’re prepared to negotiate 
the reduction of these forces as well as a 
new set of arms control talks. And at the 
NATO summit, I will urge my colleagues to 
agree on the broad objectives for these 
future U.S.-Soviet negotiations and begin 
preparations within the alliance for these 
talks. I would also like to suggest that these 
new U.S.-Soviet arms control talks begin 
shortly after the CFE treaty on convention- 
al forces has been signed. 

In taking these steps, the United States is 
not going to allow Europe to become “safe 
for conventional war.” There are few les- 
sons so clear in history as this: Only the 
combination of conventional forces and nu- 
clear forces have ensured this long peace in 
Europe. But every aspect of America’s en- 
gagement in Europe—military, political, 
economic—must be complementary. And 
one place where they all come together is 
in the Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe, an organization of 35 
states of Europe and North America. The 
CSCE is already a beacon for human rights 
and individual freedoms. Now, it must take 
on a broader role. 

And so, the fourth task for this NATO 
summit I’m calling for is to reach common 
allied objectives for the future of CSCE 
itself. It can help the victorious forces of 
democracy in Eastern Europe secure their 
revolutions and—as they join the common- 
wealth of free nations—be assured a voice 
in a new Europe. The CSCE should offer 
new guidelines for building free societies— 
including setting standards for truly free 
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elections, adopting measures to strengthen 
the rule of law, and pointing the way in the 
needed but painful transition from central- 
ized, command economies to the free mar- 
kets. The CSCE can also provide a forum 
for political dialog in a more united Europe. 
I agree with those who have called for reg- 
ular consultations among senior representa- 
tives of the CSCE countries. We should con- 
sider whether new CSCE mechanisms can 
help mediate and settle disputes in Europe. 
I believe my allied colleagues and I should 
agree to take up these new ideas at a CSCE 
summit later this year, in conjunction with 
the signing of the treaty I talked to you 
about—that conventional force treaty, the 
CFE treaty. 

In Eastern Europe, in this hemisphere, 
the triumph of democracy has cast its warm 
light on the face of the world like a miracu- 
lous dawn. But the outcome of this struggle 
for freedom is not ordained, and it’s not 
going to be the work of miracles. All of you 
who graduate here today are part of a his- 
toric decision for America’s engagement in 
the future of Europe. I am convinced that 
our work to protect freedom, to build free 
societies will safeguard our own peace and 
prosperity. The security of Europe and the 
world has become very complex in this cen- 
tury. But America’s commitment to stability 
and peace is profoundly clear. Its motiva- 
tion really derives from the strength of our 
forefathers—from the blood of those who 
have died for freedom and for the sake of 
all who live in peace. And as you leave this 
great university every voice, every heart’s 
commitment to freedom is important. 

There’s a story about a man trying to con- 
vince his son that in the struggle for free- 
dom every voice counts. They stood in a 
valley, watching the snow fall on a distant 
mountain. It might have been a day like 
today. [Laughter] But they stood there. 
“Tell me the weight of a snowflake,” the 
man said. “Almost nothing,” answered the 
boy. As the snow swirled around them, up 
on the mountain they saw an avalanche 
whose thunder shook the Earth. “Do you 
know which snowflake caused that?” the 
old man asked. “I don’t,” answered the boy. 
“Maybe,” said the man, “like the last snow- 
flake that moves a mountain, in the struggle 
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for freedom a single voice makes a world of 
difference.” 

America’s mission in Europe, like millions 
of individue! decisions made for freedom, 
can make a voice—can make a world of 
difference. The cry for freedom—in Eastern 
Europe, in South Africa, right here in our 
precious hemisphere to our south—was 
heard around the world in the Revolution 
of 1989. Today, in this new Age of Free- 
dom, add your voices to the thundering 
chorus. 

It’s a great honor for me to have been at 
this university. Thank you very much. God 
bless you. And God bless the United States 
of America. Thank you all. Thank you so 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:35 p.m. in 
Lewis Stadium at Oklahoma State Universi- 
ty. In his opening remarks, he referred to 
John R. Campbell, president of the universi- 
ty; Wilma Mankiller, chief of the Cherokee 
Nation of Oklahoma; H.F. Donnelly, re- 
search associate of the OSU Center for Com- 
munity Education; and Liz Taylor, the 


oldest living graduate of OSU. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Mrs. Bush’s Meeting With 
Frank Reed 


May 4, 1990 


Mr. Frank Reed, a recently released hos- 
tage from Lebanon, arrived at Andrews Air 
Force Base earlier this afternoon. At about 
the same time, Mrs. Bush was preparing to 
depart Andrews Air Force Base for a com- 
mencement address at the Southeast Com- 
munity College in Cumberland, KY. Follow- 
ing a press conference by Mr. Reed at An- 
drews at about 2:45 p.m., Mr. Reed and 
Mrs. Bush briefly met on the tarmac near 
her aircraft. Mr. Reed said he was thrilled 
to meet Mrs. Bush and “glad to be home.” 
Mr. Reed introduced his family to Mrs. 
Bush. Mrs. Bush said, “We’re so glad you’re 
home. I know the President wishes he was 
here to meet you.” 

Both parties then proceeded on to their 
planned destinations. Mr. Reed will under- 
go further medical examination at the Mal- 


colm Grow Hospital at Andrews Air Force 
Base. The White House will release in 
Washington a photograph of this meeting as 
soon as possible. 


Note: Frank Herbert Reed, director of the 
Lebanon International School, was kid- 
naped by members of the Organization of 
the Islamic Dawn in Beirut on September 9, 
1986. 


Remarks at the Foundation for 
Excellence Dinner in Tulsa, Oklahoma 
May 4, 1990 


Thank you all very much. And thank you 
especially, Senator Nickles, for that warm 
introduction. To Governor Henry Bellmon, 
early supporter and friend of longstanding; 
Senator Boren, to whom I give enormous 
credit for this wonderful evening; and all 
the principals that led to this evening and 
will lead to so much more for academic 
excellence. And to other distinguished 
Members of the Congress that might be 
here—especially I want to pay my respects 
to [former Speaker of the House] Carl 
Albert and Mrs. Albert, who’s here; and 
members of the foundation, honored guests, 
and ladies and gentlemen. I like the Sa- 
pulpa Band, too. I thought they did an out- 
standing job over there. 

You'll be pleased, this will be a short 
speech. I will leave before the broccoli. 
[Laughter] Did you see the kid over there 
while I was speaking at Oklahoma State 
University holding up a sign: “George, eat 
your broccoli.” I don’t need advice from 
little kids about what I’m going to eat. 
[Laughter] 

But earlier today I gave that speech— 
first, just let me say I appreciate this recep- 
tion very much and am delighted to be in 
this State of open hearts and open skies. But 
let me say a word about Oklahoma State. I 
gave that speech over there at Oklahoma 
State University, and I was delighted to be 
there, at Stillwater. They'll never forgive 
me in Norman. After all, the musical “Okla- 
homa” says “the farmer and the cowman 
should be friends.” It doesn’t say a thing 
about the Sooners and Cowboys. [Laughter] 
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This evening, though, I want to talk about 
one thing all Americans have in common, 
the reason we’re all here: our dedication to 
America’s most enduring legacy. I refer, of 
course, to the education that is vital to ev- 
erything we are and can become. It’s been 
said, there are only two bequests we can 
hope to give our children: one of these is 
roots, and the other, wings. A theme em- 
bodied, I might add, in the beautiful sculp- 
tures here. These words reaffirm that 
knowledge provides the foundation for 
every idea that takes flight in the mind of a 
child. 

Yet today the facts are clear, and they 
don’t make for pleasant reading. Erratic 
standards—Dave referred to this—an unac- 
ceptable drop-out rate, too little parental 
involvement, too little accountability by 
teachers and students, too many schools 
wracked by drug use, and too many kids ill- 
equipped to read or write. Let’s be honest: 
Our educational system isn’t making the 
grade. 

Five years ago, a United States Senator 
acted to convert that grade to pass from 
fail—believing, like you, that if excellence 
breeds achievement, then excellence should 
be rewarded. So, David Boren set out to 
ensure that future generations will say of 
us: They taught their children well. His cre- 
ation was the Oklahoma Foundation for Ex- 
cellence. This foundation wisely believes 
that America can only be as great as her 
children are educated and that while the 
Federal Government must help, education 
is and should be a local and a State respon- 
sibility. Parents, teachers, local administra- 
tors—not faraway, distant bureaucrats—best 
understand the local needs. So, this pro- 
gram here affirms values as central to Okla- 
homa as love of freedom and of God. 

First of all, the foundation reflects Okla- 
homa’s belief in high achievement. Some- 
one said, “Anything can have happened in 
Oklahoma. Practically everything has.” 
Your work has raised private money to give 
$1,000 cash scholarships to the State’s top 
100 high school seniors. And I loved seeing 
those kids march across this stage just a 
minute ago. I salute these academic all- 
staters who are the true trustees of our pos- 
terity. 

Next, this foundation mirrors your dedica- 
tion, Oklahoma’s dedication to excellence. 
You understand that those with the respon- 
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sibility for our children’s education literally 
hold the future in their hands. So, you’re 
giving $5,000 each to three magnificent 
teachers and a superb public school admin- 
istrator. I salute the recipients of the 1990 
Oklahoma Medals for Excellence in Teach- 
ing and Administration. And I also want to 
mention that $5,000 award to the public 
school system that has had the most effec- 
tive dropout prevention program. Keeping 
kids in schools is absolutely critical, and 
you're doing a great job. 

Finally, the Foundation for Excellence re- 
flects the belief that education can be the 
great uplifter and equalizer. Perhaps that 
great Broadway character, Oklahoma’s Aunt 
Eller, put it best when she said, “I don’t say 
I’m better than anybody else, but I'll be 
danged if I ain’t just as good.” Well, your 
idea can enrich education and help educa- 
tion enrich our lives. 


Achievement, excellence, and equality— 
what a definition of Oklahoma. And I love 
the button that Henry Bellmon gave me 
here—Oklahoma, State of Excellence. What 
a wonderful signal that sends to everybody 
here and all that come here. And what a 
magnificent difference this movement has 
made in just 5 years—over $2 million 
raised. Today, more than 100 Oklahoma 
communities have local private foundations, 
many inspired by your lead. Think of it: 
Each of these foundations—I call them 
Points of Light—each does what the Feder- 
al Government cannot do: serve as a won- 
derful model for other States and localities 
to emulate. So, tonight I challenge every 
State in America to do what Oklahoma has 
already done: make American education a 
beacon of excellence. By increasing private 
support for public education, you’ve en- 
riched academic opportunities for students 
all across this State. If there’s any doubt, 
you’ve resolved it. When it comes to Okla- 
homa education, Washington doesn’t know 
best, Oklahomans do. 


The result is that today Oklahoma ranks 
first per capita in the number of private 
foundations. Yet you also know that 
progress made can’t be measured by dollars 
spent alone. So, you’re showing how par- 
ents, teachers, administrators, school boards 
can work together to help our kids—like 
Oklahoma’s fabled pioneers—discover the 
unlimited frontiers of learning. 





We know, of course, that it won’t be easy. 
Let me recall how once, marking an exami- 
nation written shortly before Christmas, the 
noted Yale scholar William Lyon Phelps 
came across this note: “God only knows the 
answer to this question. Merry Christmas.” 
Phelps returned the paper with the annota- 
tion: “God gets an A. You get an F. Happy 
New Year.” [Laughter] You remember that? 


Yes, of course, education is going to meet 
roadblocks. But they’re obstacles we can 
overcome. For you’re not in this alone. The 
Federal Government does have a legitimate 
role. That’s why a year ago we sent to the 
Congress our Educational Excellence Act, 
legislation which can help America out- 
think, out-work, and out-perform any 
nation, any day of the week. 


For instance, we want to create a $500- 
million program by 1994 to reward schools 
that improve the most. And a Magnet 
Schools of Excellence Program: We believe 
parents, not Big Brother, should decide 
which public schools their kids attend. Our 
program will reward schools that cut the 
dropout rate; create a National Science 
Scholars Initiative providing incentive to 
excel in science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering. And recently I signed into law leg- 
islation to help schools that are hit the hard- 
est by drug use. 


Now, these steps will help our children 
unlock the future, give them the tools to 
master the new world of new technologies, 
and reverse the trend we saw in a recent 
comparison of 13-year-olds in the United 
States and five other countries where 
America placed last in mathematics and 
near last in science. 


Most of all, our Educational Excellence 
Act can help make American education 
number one again by achieving the goals 
that we announced in February with Gov- 
ernors like Henry Bellmon. We want U.S. 
students to be first in math and science by 
the year 2000, and every American to be 
skilled and literate. We want every student 
to start school ready to learn—that means 
Head Start, and it means programs like it. 
And each school to have an environment 
where kids can learn—that means making 
every school drug-free. Finally, we want to 
see a graduation rate of at least 90 percent 
with every student competent in important 
subjects. Like a future graduate—Erin 
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Amato, a _ third-grader from Sugarland, 
Texas—who recently wrote me this letter: 
“Dear President Bush. I have been doing 
good in school I made all ‘A’ honor roll last 
6 weeks and I hope I make it this 6 weeks 
also. Do you like rolls? I like rolls but I do 
not like broccoli.” Obviously, a bright kid 
here. [Laughter] And then Erin concluded, 
saying, “I do like carrots. I love Texas.” 

Let me close with a story that I think this 
kid would appreciate, a story about the 
scholarship that, together, all of us can 
build. The story goes that physicist James 
Franck was professor at Gottingen Universi- 
ty in Germany when Robert Oppenheimer, 
then only 23, was being examined for his 
doctorate. On emerging from the oral 
exam, Professor Franck said, “I got out of 
there just in time. He was beginning to ask 
me questions.” 

In coming years, these academic all- 
staters will ask many questions—questions 
about their faith and future, why we’re 
here, and what we can become individually 
and as a nation. How can education supply 
some answers? The same way this adminis- 
trator and these teachers have—by embody- 
ing the spirit of Oklahoma’s past. Think of 
the heroes who settled this State. They 
didn’t believe in government by bureau- 
crat. They believed in themselves. They 
built homes out of sod, schoolhouses from 
scratch. Salt Fork, Black Bear, Apache. Dirt 
floors, log walls. Often, supplies were limit- 
ed, but there were always enough hands— 
pitching in, teaching classes, fighting off ev- 
erything from claim-jumpers to bears. 

These pioneers dreamed dreams as big as 
Oklahoma and made their dreams come 
true. Like us, they knew where the future 
lay: in their kids, through education. The 
Oklahoma Foundation for Excellence can 
help us achieve our dreams, so that future 
generations will proclaim, as the musical 
“Oklahoma” says, American education, 
“you're doing fine—OK.” 

Thank you for this occasion. Good luck to 
the Oklahoma Foundation for Excellence. 
And God bless each and every one of you 
that cares about our kids. Thank you all 
very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:08 p.m. in 
Exhibit Halls B and C of the James L. Max- 
well Convention Center. 
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Remarks on Signing the Asian/Pacific 
American Heritage Month 
Proclamation 


May 7, 1990 


First, let me just express a warm White 
House welcome to Prime Minister Namaliu 
from Papua New Guinea. I just wanted to 
walk out with him, show him a little hospi- 
tality. I look forward, sir, to visiting with 
you this afternoon. 

To Senators Inouye and Phil Gramm, wel- 
come. To Representative Pat Saiki, my old 
friend, welcome back to the White House. 
And [Representatives] Norm Mineta; Ben 
Blaz; of course, Bill Broomfield; and Eni 
Faleomavaega—{laughter|—Eni, tough on 
your name, but I got close, didn’t IP Okay. 
And all the Members of Congress who are 
with us here today, and a special welcome 
to Frank Horton. My heavens, Frank, be- 
cause of your diligence in working with so 
many of your colleagues in the Congress in 
the support of Jeanie Jew and Ruby Moy, 
we established Asian/Pacific American Her- 
itage Week. 

Now, I’m proud to take one more step 
and proclaim this May to be the first Asian/ 
Pacific American Heritage Month. First, let 
me acknowledge with respect the gentle- 
man in the Senate who was Frank’s cospon- 
sor—someone who has left us—a great man, 
a great friend who wrote both haiku and 
lasting legislation with that same graceful 
fluency. And I, of course, am talking about 
our beloved friend, the late Senator Spark 
Matsunaga of Hawaii. I think this ought to 
be his day. 

We also have with us a number of Asian 
and Pacific American leaders from many 
walks of life: Virginia Cha, I.M. Pei, Dr. 
Taylor Wang, Nancy Kwan, Dr. Samuel 
Lee, Dr. T.D. Lee. And with us, also, some 
distinguished Ambassadors. I also especially 
want to single out Governor Peter Cole- 
man, of American Samoa, and Lieutenant 
Governor Benjamin Manglona, of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and every 
member of their very distinguished delega- 
tions. Thank you all for being with us. 
You’ve come so far, and your presence is 
most welcome and deeply appreciated. 

As I said, we’re here in large measure 
because of the vision of Frank Horton and 
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Spark Matsunaga. Spark’s brilliant career 
was the culmination of a history that began 
146 years ago with the arrival of Nisei, the 
first Japanese Americans to land on these 
shores. And now, people from Asia and the 
Pacific, from dozens of lands across a broad 
swath of the world that spans from the 
Middle East to the Philippines, have found 
this new homeland called America. They 
represent the whole range of religions— 
Christian, Muslim, Hindu, Buddhist. They’re 
Arab, Iranian, Indian, Korean, Thai descent. 
But they will tell you that they are Ameri- 
cans first. 


Look at the scope of America’s demo- 
graphic change. Cambodian, Laotian, Viet- 
namese neighborhoods flourish just across 
the Potomac River. The minaret of a 
mosque rises over the skyline of a Dallas 
suburb. The student body of a school in 
southern California is made up almost en- 
tirely of Hmong children. Pacific islanders 
have enriched the culture and heritage of 
Orange County. Filipinos have called Amer- 
ica home since the first son of the Philip- 
pines arrived on these shores in 1763. All of 
these are subtle signs that Asian and Pacific 
Americans are our fastest-growing minority 
population. They’re changing America, and 
they are changing America for the better. 


Some Asian and Pacific Americans come 
from families that have lived in America for 
more than a century. And others have liter- 
ally just arrived, by boat or jumbo jet. But 
all can rely on strong communities, net- 
works of family and friends, often with the 
support of a church, synagogue, mosque or 
temple. So, whatever their background, all 
enjoy strong communities—a great sense of 
community, too. These 7 million Americans 
show us an example of how strong families 
can instill an abiding respect for the law, 
tenacity in the endeavor of life and work, 
and most of all, excellence in education. 


Consider this: The last U.S. Census 
showed that 75 percent of Asian Americans 
age 25 and over had at least a high school 
degree—well above the national average of 
66 percent. This nation is incomparably 
richer because of great scientists like Nobel 
Prize winner Dr. Yuan Lee and the late An 
Wang. We are richer because of the talent 
of Michael Chang and the courage of the 
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late Ellison Onizuka. And we are richer be- 
cause of Asian Pacific American leaders, 
many of them with us here today. 

Count among them Elaine Chao, number 
two in this enormous Department of Trans- 
portation of ours; Wendy Gramm, Chair- 
man of the Federal Commission on Com- 
modity Future Trading; Cindy Daub, Com- 
missioner of the Copyright Royalty Tribu- 
nal; Kyo Jhin, who will be named shortly to 
a senior position at the Department of Vet- 
eran Affairs; my own—I say my own—our 
own Sichan Siv, on the White House staff, 
who fled the killing fields and is now doing 
an outstanding job for the White House in 
every way; and Julia Chang Bloch, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Nepal, our first Asian-American 
Ambassador. 

As shown by public-spirited leaders like 
Spark Matsunaga and those here today, 
Asian Pacific Americans are beginning to 
excel in the field of politics, just as they 
have excelled in every other field. While 
politics is often a second-, third-, or fourth- 
generation profession, the time is coming 
when more and more Asian and Pacific 
Americans will seek office to lead our cities, 
our States, and our nation. As America looks 
toward the Pacific in the century ahead, we 
will need your insights and your leadership 
as never before. 

You know that the future of Europe has 
been very much on my mind of late—I 
think, on the mind of all Americans. But 
America’s destiny is also tied to the Pacific 
Rim. And I’ve lived in Asia, and I know that 
the fate of Asia and the Pacific is no less 
important to America than the future of 
Europe. We are encouraged by the changes 
in Eastern Europe and by the rise of de- 
mocracy to our south right here in our own 
hemisphere. Make no mistake about that. 
But we will not neglect Asia and the Pacif- 
ic. My administration is committed to pro- 
moting open trade and fighting protection- 
ism so that the economic ties between the 
United States and Asia can continue to 
grow. Like Asian and Pacific Americans in 
the United States, these nations are a testa- 
ment to the power of self-initiative. With 
time, we will create a true community of 
nations surrounding the Pacific Rim, bound 
together by commerce, a shared commit- 
ment to democracy, and an abiding friend- 
ship. 


And that’s why we support the emerging 
Asian and Pacific democracies._And that’s 
why we advocate peaceful change, why we 
will remain in solidarity with the aspirations 
of the peoples of these many lands. And 
that is why America must stand for more 
than mere material success. America must 
remain the beacon of liberty, a light of 
hope for the troubled, the oppressed, the 
downtrodden. The people of this land know 
that it is not enough to let a man purchase 
what he wants. He must be allowed to say 
what he believes. He must be allowed to go 
where he wants. He must be allowed to 
choose his government. Economic freedom 
alone will not provide sufficient room for 
the restlessness of the human spirit. 

Let us, as we celebrate the contributions 
of Asian Pacific Americans to our precious 
freedoms, remember the restless millions 
who remain behind. In looking for inspira- 
tion they need look no further than the 
success of their grandchildren, their chil- 
dren, their brothers, sisters, and cousins 
who found freedom in America. And so, it 
is in your honor that I sign this measure 
proclaiming this to be Asian/Pacific Ameri- 
can Heritage Month. 


Thank you all. May God bless you. And 
may God bless the United States of Amer- 
ica. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:36 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to the following indi- 
viduals: Jeanie Jew, lecturer and consultant 
on Asian Pacific American issues; Ruby 
Moy, chairperson of the Congressional 
Asian/Pacific Staff Caucus; Virginia Cha, 
Miss Maryland 1989; IM. Pei, architect; 
Taylor Wang, payload specialist for the 
May 1985 “Skylab I” mission; Nancy Kwan, 
actress; Samuel Lee, Olympic gold medalist; 
T.D. Lee, 1957 Nobel Prize winner for phys- 
ics; Yuan T. Lee, 1986 Nobel Prize winner 
for chemistry; An Wang, founder of Wang 
Laboratories, Inc.; Michael Chang, profes- 
sional tennis player; and Ellison S. Oni- 
zuka, crewmember of the space shuttle 
“Challenger” who was killed in the explo- 
sion of January 28, 1986. 
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Proclamation 6130—Asian/ Pacific 
American Heritage Month, 1990 


May 7, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The history of Asian and Pacific Ameri- 
cans in the United States is a long and hon- 
orable one. Determined to uphold Ameri- 
ca’s promise of freedom and opportunity for 
all, generations of Asian and Pacific men 
and women have helped this Nation to 
grow and prosper. A century and a half ago, 
many of these Americans contributed to the 
economic development of the United States 
through their labors on the plantations of 
Hawaii and in the mines of California. The 
important role played by many Asian and 
Pacific Americans in the building of the 
first transcontinental railroad is well docu- 
mented; their determination and hard work 
are Well known. With diligent effort and 
abiding faith in the American Dream, Asian 
and Pacific Americans have steadily ad- 
vanced, earning ever greater respect and 
admiration from their fellow citizens. 


Today, men and women of Asian and Pa- 
cific ancestry continue to make many im- 
portant contributions to our Nation. In sci- 
ence, commerce, education, and the arts, 
Asian and Pacific Americans are not only 
sharing with us their unique talents and 
ideas, but also setting high standards of 
achievement. For example, through their 
commitment to academic excellence and 
their superlative accomplishments in many 
areas of study, Asian and Pacific American 
students have provided a model for the 
Nation. 

Time and again throughout our Nation’s 
history, Asian and Pacific Americans have 
demonstrated their dedication to ideals 
upon which the United States is founded. In 
times of war and in times of peace, they 
have faithfully defended the principles of 
freedom and representative government. 
They have worked for the advancement of 
human rights and democratic ideals around 
the world, and they have promoted greater 
appreciation for our system of self-govern- 
ment here at home. 


This month, all Americans join with our 
neighbors of Asian and Pacific descent as 
they celebrate the unique customs and tra- 
ditions of their ancestral homelands. These 
customs and traditions have deeply en- 
riched the wonderful heritage we share as a 
Nation. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim the month of May 1990 
as Asian/Pacific American Heritage Month. 
I call upon the people of the United States 
to observe this month with appropriate pro- 
grams, ceremonies, and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 7th day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:14 p.m., May 7, 1990] 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Importation Restrictions on 
Archeological Treasures From Peru 


May 7, 1990 


The Federal Register will publish new 
regulations barring the importation of ar- 
cheological treasures from Peru. These 
measures are designed to help curb looting 
in the Sipan region, and respond to a re- 
quest for such action made to us by the 
Government of Peru. The discovery of im- 
portant archeological sites at Sipan has un- 
fortunately generated intense demand for 
these treasures in the illegal art market. 
The tombs of the Moche nobility, which 
have produced gold artifacts unlike any 
previously seen in the pre-Columbian cul- 
tures of Peru, have prompted looters to 
engage in rampant destruction of these sites 
in order to satisfy the illegal trade in arche- 
ological artifacts. 
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The United States believes that the illegal 
trade in cultural property does immense 
damage to our hemispheric cultural herit- 
age, and is willing to cooperate with other 
governments of this region and elsewhere 
to prevent illegal trafficking in archeologi- 
cal treasures. This is the third such action 
by the United States in imposing import 
restrictions under the provisions of the Con- 
vention on Cultural Property Implementa- 
tion Act and the 1970 UNESCO [United 
Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization] Convention on the Means of 
Prohibiting and Preventing the Illicit 
Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership 
of Cultural Property. The United States im- 
posed emergency restrictions on certain 
pre-Columbian artifacts from El] Salvador in 
1987, and on certain antique Andean tex- 
tiles from Bolivia in 1989. At present, re- 
quests from the Governments of Canada 
and Guatemala are being considered by the 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
who is advised by the President’s Cultural 
Property Advisory Committee. 


Nomination of William Bodde, Jr., To 
Be United States Ambassador to the 
Marshall Islands 


May 7, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William Bodde, Jr., of 
Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of the Marshall 
Islands. 

Since 1989 Mr. Bodde has served as the 
dean for senior seminar at the Foreign 
Service Institute at the Department of State 
in Washington, DC. Prior to this, he served 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary for European 
and Canadian Affairs at the Department of 
State, 1986-1989; consul general in Frank- 
furt, Germany, 1983-1986; diplomat in resi- 
dence for the East-West Center in Hawaii, 
1982-1983; Ambassador to Fiji, Tonga, 
Tuvalu, and Minister to Kiribati, 1980-1982; 
director of the Office of Pacific Islands Af- 


fairs at the Department of State, 1978- 
1980; political officer at the Department of 
State, 1977-1978; political officer in Bonn, 
Germany, 1974-1977; and political officer 
in Berlin, Germany, 1973-1974. In addition, 
Mr. Bodde has served as a political officer 
at the Department of State, 1970-1972; 
political officer in Stockholm, Sweden, 
1967-1970; public information officer at the 
Department of State, 1965-1966; and politi- 
cal officer in Vienna, Austria, 1962-1965. 
Mr. Bodde joined the Foreign Service in 
1962. 

Mr. Bodde graduated from Hofstra Col- 
lege (B.A., 1951) and Johns Hopkins School 
of Advanced International Studies 
(M.P.P.A., 1967). He was born November 
27, 1931, in Brooklyn, NY. Mr. Bodde 
served in the U.S. Army, 1950-1954. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Maryland. 


Nomination of Joseph Edward Lake To 
Be United States Ambassador to 
Mongolia 


May 7, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joseph Edward Lake, of 
Texas, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Counselor, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic. He would succeed 
Richard Llewellyn Williams. 

Since 1987 Mr. Lake has served as direc- 
tor of the operations center at the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington, DC. Prior to 
this, he served as an adviser to the US. 
delegation to the 41st United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, 1986; Deputy Director of 
the Office of Regional Affairs for the 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs at 
the Department of State, 1985-1986; coun- 
selor and deputy chief of mission for the 
U.S. Embassy in Sofia, Bulgaria, 1984-1985; 
Charge d’Affaires for the U.S. Embassy in 
Sofia, 1984; counselor and deputy chief of 
mission for the U.S. Embassy in Sofia, 1984; 
first secretary and chief of the political /eco- 
nomic section at the U.S. Embassy in Sofia, 
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1982-1984; language student in the Foreign 
Service Institute, 1981-1982; consul and 
principal officer for the U.S. consulate in 
Kaduna, Nigeria, 1978-1981; and second 
secretary and political officer for the U.S. 
Embassy in Lagos, Nigeria, 1977-1978. In 
addition, Mr. Lake has served as a political- 
military officer for the Office of Philippine 
Affairs in the Bureau of East Asian Affairs at 
the Department of State, 1976-1977; 
second secretary and political officer for the 
U.S. Embassy in Taipei, 1973-1976; lan- 
guage student for the American Embassy in 
China, 1971-1973; and analyst in the Office 
of Research for East Asia in the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research at the Depart- 
ment of State, 1969-1971. Prior to this, Mr. 
Lake served in several capacities in Canada, 
Dahomey, and China. He joined the For- 
eign Service in 1962. 

Mr. Lake graduated from Texas Christian 
University (B.A., 1962; M.A., 1967). He was 
born October 18, 1941, in Jacksonville, TX. 
Mr. Lake is married, has three children, 
and resides in Falls Church, VA. 


Nomination of James R. Moseley To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
for Natural Resources and Environment 
May 7, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James R. Moseley to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture for Natu- 
ral Resources and the Environment. He 
would succeed George S. Dunlop. 

Currently, Mr. Moseley is owner and 
manager of Jim Moseley Farms, Inc., in 
Clarks Hill, IN. Mr. Moseley received his 
bachelor of science degree from Purdue 
University in 1973. He was born June 2, 
1948, in Peru, IN. Mr. Moseley is married, 
has six children, and resides in Peru, IN. 


Remarks Fcllowing Discussions With 
President Jaime Paz Zamora of Bolivia 
May 8, 1990 


President Bush. President Paz and distin- 
guished members of the Bolivian delega- 
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tion, it really has been a great pleasure to 
meet with you to discuss the issues of im- 
portance to both our countries. President 
Paz and I first met last September at the 
United Nations in New York, where I was 
addressing the General Assembly on 
making the world more secure and further- 
ing our chemical weapons agreement. Last 
February, we joined with our fellow Presi- 
dents from Colombia and Peru in Carta- 
gena, where we agreed on the need to con- 
trol a different type of chemical threat by 
securing strong international cooperation in 
the fight against narcotics trafficking. 
Today, our conversations have been wide- 
ranging and, from my view at least, very 
productive. We’ve discussed the deep aspi- 
rations for democracy that we share for the 
entire hemisphere, believing that it one day 
will be the first totally democratic hemi- 
sphere in the world. I am very sorry, Mr. 
President, that Barbara is not here. Right 
now, she and our son Jeb and our Chief of 
Staff, John Sununu, are in Central America 
representing the United States at the inau- 
guration of President Calderon in Costa 
Rica. 

But, look, the United States has been very 
impressed, Mr. President, by the tough eco- 
nomic measures that have been taken in 
Bolivia over the past five years. A strong 
economy is one of the building blocks of a 
strong democracy. So, our economic and 
trade discussions dealt with the improved 
investment climate in Bolivia and the ad- 
vantages of open markets—for both the 
United States and Bolivia. Alternative de- 
velopment are two key words—alternative 
developments—because we share your aspi- 
ration that the people will benefit from 
these bold economic measures that you 
have taken. And so, it’s in this total context 
that we’re building a framework for the im- 
plementation of our assistance agreement 
with Bolivia. President Paz, both in New 
York and Cartagena, emphasized the im- 
portance of development assistance to his 
country, something that the United States 
has long supported. This fiscal year the U.S. 
will provide Bolivia with about $88 million 
in economic aid. And with the approval of 
Congress, it is my hope that our assistance 
next year will increase substantially. 
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The United States has also been im- 
pressed by what Bolivia has done during 
the past decade to strengthen its democrat- 
ic institutions. But President Paz and I both 
know that the dangers facing democratic 
institutions—one of the dangers is this 
whole concept of international narcotics 
trafficking. And so, in Cartagena we forged 
an unprecedented alliance against both traf- 
ficking and use, and today we’re continuing 
to build on our comprehensive international 
drug control strategy on a number of fronts. 
By way of example, in the first 4 months of 
this year, Bolivia has eradicated more acres 
of illegal coca than it did all last year—just 
in 4 months. In fact, if the current pace of 
eradication is maintained, Bolivia may be 
able to eliminate all coca grown within its 
borders for illegal use. That would truly be 
a brave battle won in the war against drugs. 
And we in the United States should give 
total cooperation to this courageous Presi- 
dent. 

On the economic front, the United States 
and Bolivia will also sign an agreement cre- 
ating a high-level trade and investment 
consultative mechanism, because we want 
to help Bolivia get the word out that Bolivia 
is a country that deserves and, indeed, 
needs more investment. And I told the 
President that I want very much to do my 
part—we want to do our part to help. 

Bolivia is making this progress because 
President Paz has wisely adopted an inte- 
grated strategy of eradication, interdiction, 
and alternative development—I stress that 
again—to fight the cocaine trade. But we 
also realize that long-term success in the 
struggle depends also on the will of the 
people of the United States, to leave lives 
that are free from the temptation of drugs 
and to help those who are too weak to help 
themselves. The war against drugs is being 
fought in the Andes Mountains and Chaco 
plains of Bolivia, but it is also being fought 
in the schools and streets of the United 
States. And I am determined, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to do my level best to reduce 
demand, rampant demand, in this country. 

Mr. President, let me just assure you that 
you and your countrymen will not stand 
alone in the fight against cocaine, or in the 
drive for economic development. Because 
we do want what you want, and that is 
economic benefit for your people. So, to- 


gether we’re going to wage a strong fight. I 
look forward to continuing our relationship 
of cooperation and consultation. And again, 
it was a great pleasure welcoming you to 
the White House. And might I say on a 
personal basis what a pleasure it was to 
meet those two fine sons of yours. Wel- 
come, sir. 

President Paz. My dear friend President 
George Bush, and esteemed colleagues and 
assistants and ministers, dear friends from 
North America and from Bolivia. A bit 
before arriving here to the United States, I 
received a very warm letter from President 
Bush where he pointed out that now, more 
than ever, we should make our America a 
common home. When I read this phrase, I 
became very emotional, but now after 
having visited the President here in the 
White House, these feelings have become a 
conviction. Once again, I am convinced that 
you would like for us, all of us, to work 
jointly to make our Americas a common 
home. And a common home has to be taken 
care of. It has to be loved, it has to be 
nourished, and one has to help the weakest 
parts of the home, and among all of us, get 
results. 

I think we are working in that spirit, Mr. 
President; I think we will attain it. I want 
you to be very certain that Bolivia, because 
of a sovereign decision of its people, is a 
full-time member working towards this 
common home. We are fervent allies, and 
we are ready to give you all of our efforts 
and all of our cooperation in a very clear 
way, in a very efficient way, to everything 
that would be of a common interest. And 
this is why I would like to thank you and 
express my appreciation, Mr. President, be- 
cause we have found in you and your gov- 
ernment a true understanding of what hap- 
pens in our hemisphere and what happens 
between our relations and in Bolivia. You 
have understood the sacrifice that has cost 
our people in these economic adjustments. 
You have understood the hope of growth 
and the hope of development that the Bo- 
livian people feel. And you have understood 
the effort that the Bolivians are doing to 
contribute to this fight against drugs. And 
we are aware of this common responsibility 
that involves Bolivia also. 
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You have given me the honor of citing a 
couple of amounts of numbers of what Bo- 
livia has attained a few minutes ago that are 
completely true. And I am glad that you 
have understood this to make a further con- 
tribution to what we call an alternative de- 
velopment which will carry forward along 
with efficient work in interdiction and pre- 
vention. 

Thank you, Mr. President, and I thank 
you for mentioning my children. Well, I 
brought them to just come with me, to be 
with me, but also so that you could see this 
new youth that is growing in Bolivia. Thank 
you. And I know we’re going to have very 
efficient results. And this is a new stage to 
our relationship. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 1:36 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. Presi- 
dent Paz spoke in Spanish, and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. Prior to 
their remarks, the two Presidents met pri- 
vately in the Oval Office and with U.S. and 
Bolivian officials in the Cabinet Room, and 
then attended a luncheon in the Old 
Family Dining Room. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the Small Business Person of the 
Year Award 


May 8, 1990 


Well, thank you all, and welcome to the 
White House. I’m sorry about the delays 
getting some of you all in here. But good 
news, you don’t have to show a picture to 
get out of this madhouse, I’ve discovered. 
[Laughter] 

It’s good to see Secretary Mosbacher 
here, doing an outstanding job as our Secre- 
tary of Commerce. And I am very, very 
proud of him. And the same can be said for 
Susan Engeleiter, who is heading up the 
SBA [Small Business Administration] and 
also keeping the focus where it belongs. 

You know, the people that are gathered 
here come from 50 States and beyond, 
hometown heroes who are leading America 
into the 21st century, as the theme for this 
Small Business Week proclaims. And today 
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marks a wonderful occasion not only for 
them but also for our nation and our future. 

Small business is the backbone of the U.S. 
economy, creating two out of every three 
new jobs, employing half the private work 
force, accounting for 40 percent of Ameri- 
ca’s total gross national product. And it’s 
one of the reasons Americans are enjoying 
this longest era of peacetime growth in the 
history of our country. But, of course, the 
magic of small business is not in the power 
of its numbers but in the power of its 
dreams, of its aspirations. 

And each of your businesses began as the 
dream of one man or one woman and soon 
became a dream for many others. And I 
look at people like Phyllis Apelbaum, one of 
today’s finalists, whose messenger service in 
Chicago provides jobs for over a hundred 
people in transitional neighborhoods. Every 
job you create can mean another family 
with a future, another family with hope, 
another family with a chance for the Ameri- 
can dream. 

And as a former small business person, I 
know firsthand the struggles of entrepre- 
neurs and growing businesses, the combina- 
tion of adrenaline and anxiety, the adversity 
and the adventures that fills your days. 

Iowa’s Barney Roberts started his empire 
out of his basement. David Mathews began 
his ironworks on an Arkansas mountaintop 
without electricity or running water. Oat- 
meal Studios Greeting Cards were launched 
at a place called the Frog Hollow Craft 
Center. And Phyllis slept on the floor and 
was told no 17 times before her messenger 
business was licensed. By her own descrip- 
tion, she broke the logjam when she walked 
into the commissioner’s office—and I 
quote—“screamed like a fish seller on Max- 
well Street.” [Laughter] I don’t know where 
Maxwell Street might be, but I can tell you, 
I can just picture it. [Laughter] Phyllis, 
don’t do it here, okay? [Laughter] 

All four are American success stories. All 
four know that no nation ever drowned in 
sweat. And all four know that good citizen- 
ship is good business, reaching out from 
their communities to the homeless and the 
Special Olympics and others. 

Their rules are simple and they make 
sense. “People are our best assets,” says 
Barney, “take care of them and they won’t 
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leave.” And Phyllis says, “You have to love 
what you’re doing.” And David’s time- 
proven formula for success needs just three 
words: “Never sacrifice quality.” And Oat- 
meal Greeting Cards’ Joe Massimino de- 
scribes their brand of humor as “Not corny, 
not punny, not bizarre, not offensive.” 

I’m not the first President to recognize 
and appreciate the importance of smaller 
companies. And today is Harry Truman’s 
birthday, and as always, he told it like it is. 
He said, “You don’t have a prosperous 
country unless the little man—the farmer, 
the worker, the small businessman—is well- 
off. And when the little man prospers, big 
business gets along just fine.” 

Well, that’s why one of my priorities after 
assuming the office was to develop Federal 
policies that promote and support this vital 
sector of our economy. We’re revitalizing— 
thanks to Susan—the Small Business Admin- 
istration. We’re working to ensure the inter- 
ests and concerns of small business are 
made part and parcel of efforts such as Fed- 
eral contract procurement. And we need 
your support on one of this year’s top legis- 
lative priorities. And of course, I’m talking 
on a tax cut on capital gains. Especially for 
small businesses and entrepreneurs, it will 
attract start-up capital, provide more long- 
term investment, create new jobs, and help 
level a playing field with our trading part- 
ners overseas, some of whom don’t tax cap- 
ital gains at all. 

The strength of America lies with those 
who are willing to take a chance in small 
business and build for the future. And it’s 
here you find the determination and the 
ingenuity and the vision that have created 
the enterprises which drive our economy 
and enrich our lives. It is around small busi- 
nesses that you find communities growing 
and prospering. It is here where women 
and minorities make their mark as business 
owners. It is here where you find so many 
of the Thousand Points of Light that are 
aiding those in need all across the country. 
We can take pride in the fact that nations 
around the world are using small business 
in the United States as a model for econom- 
ic growth. So, small business is America at 
its best. And it’s a pleasure for me to recog- 
nize those who have excelled in this vital 
field of endeavor. 


Congratulations! Thanks, and I’m delight- 
ed you all came to the White House. And 
now I'll turn the podium over to Susan En- 
geleiter to present today’s awards. Thank 
you all very, very much. 


Note. The President spoke at 2:15 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Proclamation 6131—Small Business 
Week, 1990 


May 8, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


We often think of pioneers as those hardy 
settlers who tamed the American frontier, 
or as those heroic individuals who have 
made extraordinary advances in scientific 
research and space exploration. However, 
small business people also stand among our 
Nation’s greatest pioneers. They, too, are 
men and women of vision. They, too, have 
the courage to take risks and the willingness 
to make their ideas work. Industrious and 
self-reliant, small business men and women 
continually lead the way in the develop- 
ment of new technology and products and 
in the creation of economic opportunity for 
all Americans. 

Indeed, small business is the lifeblood of 
America’s free enterprise system. It is 
within this vital sector of our economy that 
most workers find their first jobs and train- 
ing. Small businesses account for two out of 
every three new jobs created in the United 
States. The creative, hardworking men and 
women who own and operate small busi- 
nesses have demonstrated clearly how pri- 
vate initiative and free-market principles 
hold the key to success for individuals and 
nations. 

Through the work of small business 
people, the spirit of freedom and entrepre- 
neurship is renewed every day of the year. 
Small business owners take advantage of 
the liberty and opportunity our Nation 
offers and achieve success through deter- 
mined effort, self-confidence, and an abid- 
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ing faith in the American dream. They 
show us that, while the risks and challenges 
faced by America’s entrepreneurs are great, 
so are the rewards of creating jobs, meeting 
a payroll, and contributing to the develop- 
ment of one’s community. 

Because individual initiative and private 
enterprise are the foundation of our Na- 
tion’s technological progress and economic 
prosperity, and because small business reaf- 
firms the value of our freedom, we must be 
committed to maintaining an environment 
in which they can thrive. This means an 
environment that is free from excessive 
government regulation and taxation—one 
that encourages savings, investment, and in- 
novation. As a Nation, we owe our whole- 
hearted support to those who are helping 
the United States to become ever more pro- 
ductive and competitive in a rapidly chang- 
ing world. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim the week of May 6 
through May 12, 1990, as Small Business 
Week. I urge all Americans to join me in 
saluting this special breed of pioneers, our 
Nation’s small business men and women, by 
observing that week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 8 day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:27 a.m., May 9, 1990) 


Statement on the Observance of 
Schuman Day 


May 9, 1990 


On May 9, the European Community will 
celebrate Schuman Day. This year the occa- 
sion is particularly momentous, as it marks 


the 40th anniversary of the 1950 Declara- 
tion which initiated the European Coal and 
Steel Community and started a chain of 
events in European integration which has 
led to the strong and vibrant European 
Community of today. The early efforts were 
led by European statesmen of vision: 
Robert Schuman, Jean Monnet, Konrad 
Adenauer, Alcide de Gasperi, and Paul- 
Henri Spaak, among others. They foresaw 
clearly the need for a more integrated 
Europe that would reach beyond a customs 
union to an entity that would integrate 
Europe politically and economically. 

From those difficult post-war days, Amer- 
icans have shared that dream and encour- 
aged it. President Eisenhower and Secretar- 
ies Marshall and Acheson, strong supporters 
of European integration, foresaw that our - 
transatlantic alliance would preserve the 
peace in Europe and that the example of 
Western economic prosperity and multi- 
party democracy would lead to change in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. The 
United States is proud of the role its sup- 
port and presence in Europe have played in 
furthering European integration. 


Today, we continue to support European 
unity. The vision of cooperation that took 
form 40 years ago has become a reality. It 
has led to a Europe that is economically 
strong and committed to democratic princi- 
ples and an outward-looking international 
trading system, and we celebrate these suc- 
cesses with our European allies. The trans- 
atlantic partnership, today as in 1950, is a 
beacon of hope to societies in transition in 
eastern and central Europe and elsewhere. 


We salute the European Community on 
this significant anniversary. 


Statements by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Federal Budget Negotiations 


May 9, 1990 


The President, the Speaker of the House 
[Thomas S. Foley], the Senate majority 
leader [George J. Mitchell], the Senate Re- 
publican leader [Robert Dole], and the 
House Republican leader [Robert H. 
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Michel] have agreed to establish a special 
bipartisan budget negotiating group. The 
purpose of the special budget group is to 
seek bipartisan agreement on a package of 
measures that would have four basic objec- 
tives: First, to reduce the deficit substantial- 
ly on a multiyear basis; secondly, to allow 
the economy to grow at a continued strong 
pace; third, to strengthen the budget proc- 
ess; and fourth, to avoid the adverse eco- 
nomic and programmatic effects of the 
stalemate that might otherwise ensue. 

The President and the bipartisan congres- 
sional leadership agreed that the special 
budget group would function best if there 
were no preconditions for negotiation and if 
there were no negotiations through the 
public. The special budget group will hold 
its initial organizational meeting on Tues- 
day, May 15. 

In the session this morning the leadership 
and the President discussed this matter for 
about an hour. The discussion was quite 
friendly, of course, and focused on proce- 
dures, on process, on participants, and on 
timetable. The timetable is that they would 
like to work as quickly as possible and com- 
plete agreement as soon as possible. There 
are no specific deadlines, but as I said the 
other day, all parties feel it’s in the best 
interest to try to move this process forward 
immediately. And the first meeting on 
Tuesday, the 15th, will indicate a rapid 
pace as they proceed to deal with this issue. 


The White House announced the mem- 
bers of its internal budget summit coordi- 
nating group. That group will be comprised 
of the President, the Chief of Staff [John H. 
Sununu], the Secretary of the Treasury 
[Nicholas F. Brady], the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget [Richard 
G. Darman], the Secretary of Defense 
[Richard B. Cheney], the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers [Michael J. 
Boskin], the national security adviser [Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs], and the Assistant to 
the President for Economic and Domestic 
Policy [Roger B. Porter]. 

The negotiating team for the administra- 
tion who will meet with the legislative bi- 


partisan budget group will consist of the 
President, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Chief of Staff, and the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. This 
basic negotiating group will be comple- 
mented by several formal and informal sub- 
groups. When such groups deal with tax 
and economic policy, the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers will join the 
negotiators; with defense policy, the Secre- 
tary of Defense and national security advis- 
er will join; and with domestic spending 
programs, the Assistant to the President for 
Economic and Domestic Policy will join. 


Note: The first statement was read by Press 
Secretary Fitzwater during his daily press 
briefing and was extracted from the tran- 
script of his remarks. 


Appointment of Raymond Philip 
Laverty as Deputy Administrator of the 
Panama Canal Commission 


May 9, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Raymond Philip Laverty as 
Deputy Administrator of the Panama Canal 
Commission. He would succeed Fernando 
Manfredo. 


Currently, Mr. Laverty serves as Acting 
Deputy Administrator for Operations for 
the Panama Canal Commission in the Re- 
public of Panama. Prior to this he served in 
several capacities with the Panama Canal 
Organization: General Manager of the 
Panama Canal Supply Division, Director of 
the Office of Executive Planning, and 
United States Representative to the Treaty 
Coordinating Committee. 


Mr. Laverty graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Notre Dame (B.A., 1954) and Boston 
University (M.B.A., 1958). He was born No- 
vember 11, 1932, in Brockton, MA. Mr. La- 
verty served in the U.S. Army, 1954-1956. 
He is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in the Republic of Panama. 
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Proclamation 6132—National Digestive 
Disease Awareness Month, 1990 


May 10, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Exacting a high toll in personal suffering, 
in expense, and in reduced productivity, di- 
gestive diseases and other disorders of the 
gastrointestinal tract are a significant public 
health problem in the United States. More 
than half of all Americans suffer from a di- 
gestive disorder at some time in their lives, 
and at least 200,000 Americans die each 
year due to these afflictions. One of the 
most common causes of disability, digestive 
diseases are responsible for almost 15 per- 
cent of all hospital admissions and surgical 
procedures in the country. 


Fortunately, major advances have been 
made in digestive disease research in recent 
years. Scientists are learning more about 
the causes of these diseases and about effec- 
tive ways to prevent and treat them. The 
dedicated personnel and supporters of those 
scientific, governmental, and voluntary 
health care organizations that engage in di- 
gestive disease research are keenly aware of 
the critical impact of these diseases and of 
the need for further study. These compas- 
sionate and hardworking men and women 
have committed themselves to increasing 
public understanding of gastrointestinal dis- 
eases and to advancing the Nation’s re- 
search in the field. 


In recognition of the importance of their 
ongoing effort; to combat digestive diseases, 
the Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
453, has designated the month of May 1990 
as “National Digestive Disease Awareness 
Month” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation calling 
for observance of this month. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of May 1990 as 
National Digestive Disease Awareness 
Month. I urge the people of the United 
States, as well as educational, philanthropic, 
scientific, medical, and health care organi- 
zations and professionals, to participate in 
appropriate ceremonies designed to encour- 
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age further research into the causes and 
cures of all types of digestive diseases. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:18 a.m., May 11, 1990) 


Nomination of Sylvia Alice Earle To Be 
Chief Scientist of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration 


May 10, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Sylvia Alice Earle to be 
Chief Scientist of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, Department 
of Commerce. She would succeed Melvin 
N.A. Peterson. 


Since 1981, Dr. Earle has served as 
founder, director, and chief executive offi- 
cer of Deep Ocean Technology, Inc., in San 
Leandro, CA. Prior to this, she served on 
the board of directors for Undersea Indus- 
tries, Inc., 1978-1981; and as corporate sec- 
retary-treasurer of Sea Films, Inc., and 
Ocean Films, Inc., of Berkeley, CA, 1976- 
1978. In addition, Dr. Earle has served as a 
part-time manager and operator of Mead 
Ranch in Napa, CA, 1967-1976; and co- 
founder and secretary-treasurer of Aquacul- 
ture International, Inc., 1967-1970. She has 
served as fellow, research biologist, and cu- 
rator at the California Academy of Sciences 
since 1979; research associate at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, from 1969 to 
1981; and research fellow at the Farlow 
Herbarium, Harvard University, since 1967. 


Dr. Earle graduated from St. Petersburg 
Junior College (A.A., 1953), Florida State 
University (B.A., 1955), and Duke Universi- 
ty (M.A., 1956; Ph.D., 1966). She was born 
August 30, 1935, in Gibbstown, NJ. Dr. 
Earle is married, has seven children, and 
resides in Oakland, CA. 





Proclamation 6133—Mother’s Day, 
1990 


May 10, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For more than three-quarters of a centu- 
ry, we Americans have celebrated the 
second Sunday in May as Mother’s Day. On 
this day, we pause to honor all those 
women who, by virtue of giving birth, or 
through marriage or adoption, are mothers. 

“The mother’s heart is the child’s school- 
room,” Henry Ward Beecher once wrote. 
Indeed, from his or her mother a child 
learns important lessons about love and loy- 
alty, patience and generosity, personal re- 
sponsibility, and respect for others. Because 
we remember these lessons for a lifetime, 
and because we carry them with us as 
members of a larger community, our moth- 
ers help to shape the character of our 
Nation. 

A mother is not only her little ones’ first 
teacher, but also their first and greatest 
friend. Her name is often the first word a 
child utters; her voice is one of the sweetest 
sounds a child knows. 

For some of us, childhood is now a pre- 
cious memory, but our mothers continue to 
be as dear to us—perhaps ever more so, as 
we become more profoundly aware of the 
many gifts they have given us over the 
years. The depth of a mother’s devotion, 
demonstrated time and again in acts of ten- 
derness and sacrifice, is unfathomable. 
Always faithful to her children, always will- 
ing to offer them reassurance and forgive- 
ness, a mother provides a glimpse of the 
Divine Love that gives every human life 
dignity and meaning. This may well be our 
mothers’ greatest gift to us. 

Shortly after the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor and the beginning of our Nation’s 
involvement in World War II, an American 
minister noted that Mother’s Day held spe- 
cial significance for a nation embroiled in 
bitter conflict. He wrote: “We are so grate- 
ful that on this beautiful day it is possible 
for the heart and soul of America to unite 
itself, irrespective of creed or color, of faith 
or race, into one great effort to bring this 
ideal of love before our hearts and minds 
again.” At a time when the power of hatred 
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seemed overwhelming, the unfailing 
strength of maternal love gave reason to 
believe that goodness would prevail. 

Today we no longer face the cruel test of 
world war, but we still do well to reflect 
upon the example provided by our mothers. 
Their courage, faithfulness, and generosity 
must never fail to strengthen and inspire 
us. 

In grateful recognition of the contribu- 
tions of all mothers to their families and to 
the Nation, the Congress, by a joint resolu- 
tion approved May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 770), 
has designated the second Sunday in May 
each year as “Mother’s Day” and requested 
the President to call for its appropriate ob- 
servance. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim that Sunday, May 13, 1990, 
be observed as Mother’s Day. I urge all 
Americans to express their love and respect 
for their mothers and to reflect upon the 
importance of motherhood to the well- 
being of our country. I direct Federal offi- 
cials to display the flag of the United States 
on all Federal buildings, and I urge all citi- 
zens to display the flag at their homes and 
other suitable places on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
fourteenth. 

George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:19 a.m., May 11, 1990) 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 11. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President -amed the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. The daily recognition program is in- 
tended as a national tribute of the highest 
order to every single American who makes a 
difference in the life of someone in need. 
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May 5 


Phillip A. Wiley, of Broken Arrow, OK. Mr. 
Wiley has devoted his life to helping others like 
himself who carry the HIV virus or are AIDS 
patients. Mr. Wiley has not been deterred by 
his personal challenges. For over 3 years, he 
has provided emotional support to patients and 
their families, as well as assisting with transpor- 
tation to medical appointments, meal prepara- 
tion, and shopping. Mr. Wiley counsels persons 
with AIDS, their family members, and individ- 
uals who have tested positive for the HIV virus. 
He receives referrals from local and State agen- 
cies and contacts the individuals by telephone 
to obtain their permission to establish person- 
to-person contact. Mr. Wiley’s efforts help im- 
prove the quality and extend the lives of per- 
sons with AIDS, as well as increase the length 
and quality of his own life. 

May 7 

Volunteers for Medical Engineering, Inc., of 
Baltimore, MD. Individuals who work with Vol- 
unteers for Medical Engineering (VME), a non- 
profit group of Westinghouse Electrics Corp., 
draw on their experience as engineers to 
invent devices which help disabled individuals 
help themselves. John Staehlin, a mechanical 
engineer, created VME with the help of Wes- 
tinghouse. This effort grew from his conviction 
that his engineering skills could be of use in 
helping individuals with disabilities. Since 
1981, VME has been contributing to the reha- 
bilitation industry, a field which had tradition- 
ally been “low-tech.” Today, there are 11 chap- 
ters throughout the nation with more than 600 
volunteers. The chapters are linked through 
common systems of project management, infor- 
mation sharing, communications, training, and 
philosophy. VME’s challenge is to combine the 
creative potential of engineering professionals 
with the expertise of the rehabilitation and 
medical communities in order to develop de- 
vices to help disabled individuals become more 
productive and comfortable. VME also aims to 
encourage business and industry leaders to 
make their facilities and resources more avail- 
able to community service initiatives. 


May 8 


Jan Zwetsch, of Spokane, WA. Jan Zwetsch vis- 
ited the Spokane County Jail for the first time 
several years ago to teach the female inmates 
about cosmetics and skin care. This experience 
inspired Ms. Zwetsch to dedicate her time and 
skills to helping imprisoned women build self- 
esteem. Today, Ms. Zwetsch runs the Women 
in Transition (WITS) Program, a Department of 
Corrections initiative. WITS is a support group 
which aims to help the women change their 
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pattern of living. WITS meetings focus on over- 
coming drug and alcohol dependency, fighting 
depression and anger, and searching for hous- 
ing and employment. Ms. Zwetsch offers work- 
shops on personal growth, relationships, nutri- 
tion, self-esteem, grooming, and parenting. The 
meetings are held on a weekly basis in the jail. 
Upon release from jail, former inmates are in- 
vited to meet weekly with a support group at 
the YMCA to discuss positive ways of rejoining 
society. 


May 9 
The Seeing Eye, Inc., of Morristown, NJ. The 


Seeing Eye, founded by Dorothy Eustis and 
Morris Frank in 1929, is a national nonprofit 
organization which breeds, raises, and trains 
guide dogs and instructs blind people in their 
use. The Seeing Eye’s scientific breeding farm 
breeds German shepherds and Labrador re- 
trievers. 4-H Club volunteer families care for 
the dogs during their first year of life, teaching 
them basic obedience and exposing them to 
the sights and sounds of streets and neighbor- 
hoods. Seeing Eye instructors then train the 
dogs in guide work. After the dogs receive 12 
weeks of intensive training, blind individuals in 
need of guide dogs are compensated for travel 
expenses to the center where they are 
matched with a dog and both are taught to 
work as a team. Over 350 volunteers help sup- 
port the center, including the 4-H families 
who care for the puppies. They lead tours 
through the center, walk the dogs, and assist 
with administrative work. More than 250 indi- 
viduals receive Seeing Eye dogs each year at a 
minimal cost. 


May 10 
Youth Service Charleston, of Charleston, SC. 


Founded in 1987, Youth Service Charleston 
helps recruit, train, and place students in a 
variety of community service initiatives. In 
1989, more than 500 students participated in 
supporting the community. On one weekend, 
dozens of young people armed with buckets of 
paint attacked a deserted construction site. An- 
other weekend they were helping with the 
Wood for Warmth program, collecting fire- 
wood for those who cannot afford heat in the 
winter. And yet another weekend over 300 
youth could be found voiunteering for the Spe- 
cial Olympics as timekeepers, scorekeepers, 
referees, and cheerleaders. In addition, when 
Hurricane Hugo swept through the Charleston 
area in September 1989, Youth Service volun- 
teers helped handicapped and elderly individ- 
uals clean their yards; distributed clothes, food, 
and supplies to emergency shelters; and assist- 
ed with emergency repairs. 
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David Scott Lessen, of Woodmere, NY. After ex- 
tending his hand to a senior citizen and experi- 
encing the joy of helping others, David Lessen, 
18, approached his high school principal with a 
detailed proposal for “Reachout To Seniors.” 
Reachout To Seniors matches high school stu- 
dents with senior citizens to provide senior citi- 
zens with friendship and assistance with house- 
hold chores. Those served by the program are 
individuals who are 65 and older, regardless of 
income, without relatives nearby. The students 
help them change light bulbs, turn mattresses, 
reach high shelves, calk windows, and fix 
broken items. In exchange, the students estab- 
lish one-on-one friendships with citizens who 
have a lifetime of experience. 





Digest of Other 
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May 6 

In the afternoon, the President hosted a 
lecture on Theodore Roosevelt by Prof. 
David McCullough of Harvard University, 
the second in the Presidential Lecture 
Series. 

In the evening, the President met at the 
White House with Representatives Thomas 
S. Foley and Robert H. Michel, and Sena- 
tors George J. Mitchell and Robert Dole to 
discuss the budget. John H. Sununu, Chief 
of Staff to the President; Richard G. 
Darman, Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget; and Secretary of the 
Treasury Nicholas F. Brady also attended 
the meeting. 

May 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 
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—Manfred Woerner, Secretary General of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 

—Prime Minister Rabbie Namaliu of 
Papua New Guinea; 

—Commissioners from each of the inde- 
pendent Federal regulatory agencies. 


In the evening, the President hosted a 
reception for the Advertising Council on 
the State Floor at the White House. 


May 8 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Republican congressional leaders; 

—Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas F. 
Brady. 


May 9 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—congressional leaders; 

—members of the crew of the space shut- 
tle Atlantis; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; 

—Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas F. 
Brady. 


In the morning, the President participat- 
ed in a signing ceremony in the Oval Office 
at the White House for the Wildfire Disas- 
ter Recovery Act of 1989. 


In the afternoon, the President hosted a 
reception on the State Floor at the White 
House for the Republican Eagles, who are 
major donors to the party. 


The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1988 annual reports on the activi- 
ties of the Departments of Labor and 
Health and Human Services and the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion. 
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The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 
members of the National Council on the 
Humanities: 


For a term expiring January 26, 1996: 

Bruce D. Benson, of Colorado. Mr. Benson would 
succeed Kathleen S. Kilpatrick. Currently, he 
serves as owner and president of Benson Min- 
eral Group, Inc., in Golden, CO. 

For a term expiring January 26, !s . 

Billie Davis Gaines, of Georgia. Dr. Gaines would 
succeed Jeffrey Hart. Currently, she serves as 
president of Horizon Productions in Atlanta, 
GA. 

Gary L. McDowell, of the District of Columbia. 
Dr. McDowell would succeed Rita Ricardo- 
Campbell. Currently, he serves as vice presi- 
dent for legal and public affairs at the National 
Legal Center for the Public Interest in Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Jeanne J. Smoot, of North Carolina. Dr. Smoot 
would succeed Ellis Sandoz. Currently, she 
serves as a tenured full professor at North 


Carolina State University in the English depart- 
ment. 


May 10 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Donald Draayer, superintendent of 
Minnetonka public schools in Excelsior, 
MN, and School Superintendent of the 
Year; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the afternoon, the President participat- 
ed in a signing ceremony in the Oval Office 
at the White House for the resolution desig- 
nating Infant Mortality Awareness Day. 
Later, he hosted a reception on the State 
Floor at the White House for the Republi- 
can Eagles, who are major donors to the 
party. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals: 


Michael S. Gelacak, of Virginia, to be a member 
of the U.S. Sentencing Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring October 31, 
1991. He would succeed Michael K. Block. 
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Currently Mr. Gelacak serves as an attorney 
with the McNair law firm, P.A., in Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A. David Mazzone, of Massachusetts, to be a 
member of the U.S. Sentencing Commission for 
a term expiring October 31, 1995. Mr. Maz- 
zone would succeed Stephen G. Breyer. Cur- 


rently he serves as U.S. District Judge in 
Boston, MA. 


May I1 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Kingsville, TX, where he delivered the 
commencement address at Texas A&I Uni- 
versity. He then traveled to Columbia, SC, 
where he attended a Republican fundrais- 
ing reception at the Governor’s Mansion. 


May 12 

In the morning, the President delivered 
the commencement address at the Universi- 
ty of South Carolina at Columbia. He then 
traveled to Lynchburg, VA, where he deliv- 
ered the commencement address at Liberty 
University. Following the address, he re- 
turned to the White House. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 7 


William Bodde, Jr., 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of the Marshall 
Islands. 


Joseph Edward Lake, 

of Texas, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. 





Submitted May 7—Continued 


Gary E. Shovlin, 

of Texas, to be United States Marshal for 
the Middle District of Pennsylvania for the 
term of 4 years, vice Matthew Chabel, Jr. 


Stephen Anthony Trodden, 
of Virginia, to be Inspector General, De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs (new position). 


Wallace Elmer Stickney, 

of New Hampshire, to be Director of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, 
vice Julius W. Becton, Jr., resigned. 


Submitted May 8 


Karen LeCraft Henderson, 

of South Carolina, to be United States Cir- 
cuit Judge for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit, vice Kenneth W. Starr, resigned. 


A. Raymond Randolph, 

of Maryland, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the District of Columbia Circuit, 
vice Spottswood W. Robinson III, retired. 


James R. Moseley, 

of Indiana, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, vice George S. Dunlop, re- 
signed. 


Submitted May 10 


Gilberto Guardia Fabrega, 

a citizen of the Republic of Panama, to be 
Administrator of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission, vice Dennis P. McAuliffe. 


Sylvia Alice Earle, 

of California, to be Chief Scientist of the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration, vice Melvin N.A. Peterson, re- 
signed. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the United States Sentencing Com- 
mission for the terms indicated: 


For the remainder of the term expiring Oc- 
tober 31, 1991: 


Michael S. Gelacak, 
of Virginia, vice Michael K. Block, resigned. 
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Submitted May 10—Continued 


For a term expiring October 31, 1995: 


A. David Mazzone, 


of Massachusetts, vice Stephen G. Breyer, 
term expired. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Council on the Human- 
ities for the terms indicated: 


For a term expiring January 26, 1994: 


Billie Davis Gaines, 
of Georgia, vice Jeffrey Hart, term expired. 


Gary L. McDowell, 
of the District of Columbia, vice Rita Ricar- 
do-Campbell, term expired. 


Jeanne J. Smoot, 
of North Carolina, vice Ellis Sandoz, term 
expired. 


For a term expiring January 26, 1996: 


Bruce D. Benson, 
of Colorado, vice Kathleen S. Kilpatrick, re- 
signed. 


Submitted May 11 


Paul V. Niemeyer, 

of Maryland, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Fourth Circuit, vice Harrison 
Winter, retired. 


John H. McBryde, 

of Texas, to be United States District Judge 
for the Northern District of Texas, vice 
Eldon B. Mahon, retired. 


Charles W. Pickering, Sr., 

of Mississippi, to be United States District 
Judge for the Southern District of Mississip- 
pi, vice Walter L. Nixon, Jr. 


Frederick P. Stamp, Jr., 

of West Virginia, to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Northern District of 
West Virginia, vice William M. Kidd, re- 
tired. 
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in the Digest of Other White House An- 
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Released May 8 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on President Bush’s meeting 
with President Jaime Paz Zamora of Boliv- 
ia—by Bernard W. Aronson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Karen L. Henderson to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the District 
of Columbia Circuit 


Announcement: 
Nomination of A. Raymond Randolph to be 


United States Circuit Judge for the District 
of Columbia Circuit 


Released May 10 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Paul V. Niemeyer to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Fourth 
Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of John H. McBryde to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Texas 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Frederick P. Stamp, Jr., to 
be United States District Judge for the 
Northern District of West Virginia 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Charles W. Pickering to be 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of Mississippi 


Released May 11 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Texas A&I University com- 
mencement ceremony in Kingsville, TX 
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Approved May 8 


SJ. Res. 236 / Public Law 101-282 
Designating May 6 through May 12, 1990, 
as “Be Kind to Animals and National Pet 
Week” 


Approved May 9 


H.R. 3802 / Public Law 101-283 
To designate May 1990 as “Asian/Pacific 
American Heritage Month” 


SJ. Res. 153 / Public Law 101-284 
Designating the third week in May 1990 as 
“National Tourism Week” 


SJ. Res. 230 / Public Law 101-285 
To designate the period commencing on 
May 6, 1990, and ending on May 12, 1990, 
as “National Drinking Water Week” 


H.R. 1011 / Public Law 101-286 
Wildfire Disaster Recovery Act of 1989 


Approved May 10 


HJ. Res. 546 / Public Law 101-287 
Designating May 13, 1990, as “Infant Mor- 
tality Awareness Day” 


S. 1485 / Public Law 101-288 

To grant the consent of Congress to the 
Quad Cities Interstate Metropolitan Author- 
ity Compact entered into between the 
States of Illinois and Iowa 


S.J. Res. 224 / Public Law 101-289 
To designate the month of May 1990, as 
“National Trauma Awareness Month” 


SJ. Res. 241 / Public Law 101-290 

To designate the week of May 6, 1990 
through May 13, 1990, as “Jewish Heritage 
Week” 


H.R. 756 / Private Law 101-3 
For the relief of Shelton Anthony Smith 
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AID. See Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. 
International 

AIDS. See Health and medical care 

Abortion—673, 691 

Achievement Against All Odds Awards—710 

Action Elementary School Volunteer Program, 
East Lebanon, ME—608 

Aeronautics and Space Administration, Nation- 
al—592, 626, 627 

Afghanistan, administration policies—532 

Africa. See specific country 

Africa Tripartite Agreement, Report on Compli- 
ance With the Southern—629 

Agriculture 
Administration policies—631, 632 
Grain embargoes, effect—633 

Agriculture, Department of 
Conservation, role—511 
Rural Telephone Bank—669 
Secretary—631-633, 675 

Agriculture Journalists, National Association of— 
630 

Agriculture and Rural Development Policy, Na- 
tional Commission on—579 

Air Force, Department of the, Chief of Staff— 
655 

Alabama 
Birmingham-Southern College Conservancy— 

606 


President’s visit—603, 606 
Republican Party event—603 
Alaska, dogsled marathon—546 
Allstate Foundation—710 
American. See other part of subject 
Angola 
Conflict resolution—526 
Tripartite agreement, report on compliance— 
629 
Animals and National Pet Week, Be Kind to—698 
Arbor Day, National—655 
Armed Forces, U.S. 
Korea, role. See Korea, Republic of 
Military base closings—535 
Military presence in East Asia, report—595 
President’s views—541 
Scouting activities for 
overseas—7 14 
Armenian massacres, 75th anniversary of—613 
Arms and munitions 
Biological weapons—515 
Chemical weapons—510, 515 


military dependents, 


Arms and munitions—Continued 
Conventional forces and weapons—576, 699, 
705 
Export controls—572 
Military exports, offsets—577 
Army, Department of the, Military Academy, 
U.S.—669 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the, Humanities, National Endowment for 
the—610 
Asia-Pacific region 
See also specific country 
U.S. military role—595 
Australian-American Friendship Week—545 
Automotive Products Trade Act of 1965, report— 
694 
Award. See other part of subject 


Baseball, President’s views—554, 584 
Beginning Alcohol and Addiction Basic Education 
Studies (BABES), Cleveland, OH—544 
Benin, trade with U.S.—657 
Bermuda, President’s visit—565, 569, 576, 609 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase Volunteer Rescue 
Squad—648 
Birmingham-Southern College Conservancy, Bir- 
mingham, AL—606, 609 
Board. See other part of subject 
Broadcasters, National Association of —504 
Broadcasting, Board for International 
Radio Free Europe—505, 506 
Radio Liberty—505, 506 
Budget, Federal 
Administration policies—626, 634, 702 
Deficit—514, 537, 634, 642, 644, 654, 674 
Fiscal year 1990—668 
Fiscal year 1991—511, 585, 668 
Line-item veto—514, 642, 644, 654, 674 
President’s role—537 
Rescissions and deferrals—514, 591, 629, 642, 
644, 655, 668 
Business and industry 
Federal role—687 
Foreign acquisitions of U.S. businesses—698 
Free enterprise system—654, 675, 687 
Private sector overseas investment—576, 577, 
676 
Productivity and competitiveness—504, 653, 
676 
Small and minority business—687 
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CBS Television—565 
CFC’s. See Environment 
CFE. See Arms and munitions, conventional 
forces and weapons 
CFIUS. See Treasury, Department of the 
CMC Limited—698 
COCOM. See Coordinating Committee for Multi- 
lateral Security Export Controls 
CSCE. See Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
Conference on 
Canada 
President’s visit—554 
Prime Minister—554, 580 
Quebec, role—556, 581, 583 
Relations with U.S.—555, 581 
Trade with U.S.—582, 660 
Canada-U.S. Extradition Treaty—638 
Cancer Control Month—552 
Capital Area Community Food Bank—642 
Cattlemen’s Association, National—669 
Censorship—504, 505, 538 
Census, 1990 U.S.—663 
Center for Neighborhood Enterprise, National— 
710 
Chamber of Commerce, U.S.—673 
Children and youth 
See also specific subject 
Child care—519, 605, 653, 664 
President’s views—695 
China 
Immigration status of nationals in U.S.—536, 
543, 558 
Martial law—704 
Relations with U.S.—704 
Student exchanges—704 
Cinco de Mayo—717 
Civil rights 
Administration policies—628 
Death of Ralph Abernathy—590 
President’s views—524 
Civil Rights, Commission on—524 
Civilian Service, President’s Award for Distin- 
guished Federal —564 
Climate Change, Intergovernmental Panel on— 
585, 594 
Collegiate Athletic Association, National—588, 
668 


Colombia, terrorism—533 
Commerce, Department of 
Eastern Europe Business Information Center— 
675 
Secretary—562, 675, 694 
Commerce, international 
Foreign acquisitions of U.S. businesses—698 
Free and fair trade—577, 582, 662, 674 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT)—549, 631, 638, 640, 661, 662, 674 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP)— 
656-658 
Harmonized Tariff Schedule of 
(HTS)—640, 657, 659, 660 


the US. 
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Commerce, international—Continued 
Military exports. See Arms and munitions 
Trade negotiations—503, 521, 531, 549, 562 
Commission. See other part of subject 
Committee. See other part of subject 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission—531, 
546 
Communications 
See also Media 
President’s views—505, 506, 533, 534 
Communications Commission, Federal—669 
Congress 
See also specific subject 
President’s views—581, 675 
Connecticut, Republican Party event—669 
Conservation 
See also Environment 
“America the Beautiful” initiative—511, 586 
Coral reef preservation—617 
Estuary Program, National—611, 615 
Forest preservation—511, 655 
Park system—614 
Wetlands preservation—631, 632 
Conservatism, President’s views—652 
Constitutional amendments 
Balanced Federal budget. See Budget, Federal, 
deficit 
Line-item veto. See Budget, Federal 
Prayer in schools. See Education 
Construction industry—635 
Contractors of America, Associated General—635 
Conventional forces and weapons. See Arms and 
munitions 
Cook Islands, Prime Minister—610 
Coordinating Committee for Multilateral Security 
Export Controls—576, 696, 700 
Coors Co., Adolph—666 
Costa Rica 
President, U.S. delegation to the inauguration 
of the—545 
Trade with U.S.—657 
Crime Victims’ Rights Week, National—645, 646 
Cuba 
President’s views—616 
Prisoners in U.S.—539 
Tripartite agreement, report on compliance— 
629 
Cyprus 
Conflict resolution—549 
President—550 
Turkish Cypriot leader—550 
U.S. Special Coordinator. See State, Depart- 
ment of 
Czechoslovakia 
Ambassador to U.S.—564 
Minister of Foreign Trade—549 
President—506, 533, 549 
Reforms, political and economic—549 
Trade with U.S.—549 


Day of Prayer, National—720 





Days of observance. See other part of subject 
Dayton Power and Light Co. (DP&L), Kettering, 
OH—563 
Defense, Department of 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—669 
Secretary—534, 577, 610, 703, 714, 719 
Technology export controls, role—696, 697 
Defense and national security, foreign invest- 
ment, impact—698 
Deficit, budget. See Budget, Federal 
Democracy, National Endowment for—669 
Democracy and freedom, President’s views—650, 
654, 674, 675, 687 
Department. See other part of subject 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal—703, 
707 
Developing countries 
Japanese economic assistance—676 
Trade with U.S.—656, 657 
Worker rights. See specific country 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
Development, Agency for 
(AID)—576, 622 
Overseas Private Investment 
(OPIC)—576, 577, 676 
Disabled persons 
See also specific subject 
Disabled American of the Year, 1990—695 
President’s views—694 
Disadvantaged persons, administration policies— 
653 
Disaster assistance 
Florida flooding—545 
Texas flooding—720 
District of Columbia 
Budget—691 
Republican Party event—565 
Domestic policy, Government’s role—663 
Domestic Policy Council—625 
Dominican Republic, trade with U.S.—657 
Drinking Water Week, National—712 
Drug abuse and trafficking 
Administration policies—513, 519, 654 
International cooperation—587, 678, 707, 709 
Military, prevention role—705 
President’s antidrug message—565 
President’s views—527, 664 
Work place—636 
Drug Control Strategy, National—509, 513, 519 


Earth Day—608, 610, 617-619 
Economic Cooperation and Development, Orga- 
nization for—579, 611 
Economic Policy Council—561, 625, 661 
Economy, impact of global climate change. See 
Environment 
Economy, national 
Growth—518, 604, 636, 653 
Education 
Administration policies—509, 522, 615 
Physical fitness, role—685 


International 


Corporation 


Subject Index to Issues 14-18 


Education—Continued 
Prayer in schools—653 
Quality—509, 519, 527, 653, 664 
Teachers—522 
Education Policy Advisory Committee, Presi- 
dent’s—527 
Egypt, President—601 
Eisenhower, Dwight D., Centennial—579 
Elections, campaign ethics—538 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—545, 
592, 612, 718, 720 
Emergency medical services—648 
Employment of People With Disabilities, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on—694 
Employment and unemployment 
Disabled persons—694 
Job creation—605, 687, 688 
Job training—535 
Energy 
Alternative fuels—586 
Oil—537 
Energy, Department of, Secretary—661 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Administration policies—511, 516, 593 
Air quality—511, 514, 519, 523, 585, 593, 594, 
605, 615, 654 
Chlorofluorocarbons (CFC’s)—586, 593 
Economic growth, impact—514, 516, 519, 523, 
537, 585, 586, 593-595, 605, 631, 636, 654 
Global climate change—585, 586, 592 
International cooperation—586, 592, 594, 595, 
618 
Offshore drilling—537 
Oil spills—617 
President’s views—514, 619 
Recycling—607 
Environmental Protection Agency—611, 615 
Episcopal Church Foundation—720 
Estonia—565, 580, 633, 637, 712 
Ethiopia, humanitarian aid—526 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Defense and security—558, 567, 570, 571, 573, 
576, 580, 597, 601 
Democracy and freedom—506, 518, 633, 637, 
699 
East-West relations—574, 576, 638 
Reforms, political and economic—597 
Relations with U.S.—567, 638 
Trade with U.S.—696, 697 
US. military role—571, 582, 583, 597, 699, 705 
European Communities—570, 597, 631, 638 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—639 
Exports, U.S. See specific subject 


Farm Safety Week, National—590 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Federal. See other part of name 

Federalism. See Domestic policy, Government’s 
role 
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Fire Administration, U.S. See Emergency Man- 
agement Agency, Federal 

Florida 
Everglades National Park—538, 614 
Flooding. See Disaster assistance 
President’s visit—597, 610, 611, 613, 617-619 
Republican Party event—611, 613 

Foreign aid, President’s role—703 

Foreign policy, President’s views—553, 556, 580, 
583, 584 

Former Prisoners of War Recognition Day, Na- 
tional—541 

Futures for Children, Albuquerque, NY—718 

France, President—573, 580, 581, 597, 610, 701 

Freedom. See Space program, manned space sta- 
tion 


GATT. See Commerce, international 
GSP. See Commerce, international 
General Electric Co.—509 
Georgia, President’s visit—504 
German Democratic Republic 
Fishery agreement with U.S. See Maritime af- 
fairs 
World War II atrocities, apology—568 
German reunification—532, 570, 576, 581, 583, 
597, 705 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Chancellor—558, 570, 597, 602, 701 
Defense and security—567 
Foreign Minister—532, 536, 545 
Giraffe Project, Langley, WA—718 
Global Change Research Program, U.S.—626 
Government agencies and employees 
Civilian Service, President’s Award for Distin- 
guished Federal—564 
Community service volunteers—668 
Freedom of information—538 
Pay—692 
Senior Executive Service—649 
Guatemala, Ambassador to U.S.—564 
Guinea 
Ambassador, U.S.—559, 611 
Ambassador to U.S.—564 


HTS. See Commerce and industry 

Haiti, trade with U.S.—657 

Hands, Feet, and Mouth (HFM), Smyrna, GA— 
564 

Hate Crimes Statistics Act—628 

Head Start. See Health and Human Services, De- 
partment of 

Health and Human Services, Department of, 
Head Start—510, 519 

Health and medical care 
Acquired immune 

(AIDS)—512 

Physical fitness—685, 686 
President's health—560, 562, 650 

Hispanic Employees Association (HEA) of Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, Fresno, CA—719 

Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S.—545 


deficiency syndrome 
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Honduras 
Drug interdiction, cooperation—587 
Economic assistance—587 
Nicaraguan role-—587 
President—587 
Hostages—557, 599, 602, 603, 617, 618, 620, 621, 
668, 682-684, 700, 701, 704, 706, 708 
Housing Finance Board, Federal—596, 612 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of, Assistant Secretary—611 
Hungary 
Ambassador, U.S.—578, 611 
Economic assistance—675, 676 


Immigration and naturalization 
See also specific country 
Chinese nationals—536, 543, 558 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. See Jus- 
tice, Department of 
India, trade with U.S.—662 
Indian Gaming Commission, National—590, 611 
Indiana 
President’s visit—510, 512 
Republican Party event—512 
Tree planting ceremony—510 
Indonesia 
Trade with U.S.—657 
Worker rights—657 
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Radio Marti—505 
Voice of America—505, 506 
WORLDNET—504, 506 
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Intergovernmental. See other part of subject 
International. See other part of subject 
Iran 
Hostages, role—620, 621, 682, 683, 685, 700, 
708 
Relations with U.S.—603 
Iraq 
Chemical weapons—510, 515 
Illegal arms shipments—572, 576 
President—515, 516 
Weapons procurement—563 
Israel 
Administration policies—535 
Hostages, role—683, 706 
Jerusalem, mayor—712 
Jerusalem, status—712 
Prime Minister—601 
Trade with U.S.—660 
West Bank settlements—712 
Izvestia—506 


JFK Representative Volunteer of the Year 
Award—669 

Jamaica 
Drug interdiction, cooperation—709 
Economy—709 
Prime Minister—703, 708 





Japan 
Deputy Foreign Minister—504, 521 
Former Ambassador to U.S.—504, 521 
Prime Minister—503, 521, 531, 534, 545, 546, 
562, 581, 661, 662, 674 
Trade with U.S.—503, 521, 531, 533, 534, 562, 
581, 661, 662, 674 
Jewish Heritage Week—715 
Jews, Soviet emigrants. See Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, emigration policy 
Johnson, Lyndon B., 25th anniversary of inaugu- 
ration—539 
Jordan, King—668 
Justice, Department of 
Attorney General—536, 537, 543, 558, 559, 
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